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INTRODUCTORY 

Out of the depths of the night comes the drum beat. It 
glows into three simple beats. And then into variations of these 
three beats, accompanied by the emphasis, here and there, of cer¬ 
tain phrases of the theme song by diathyrambic human voices. 
And, from all sides of the village, people become aware of the flower¬ 
ing of a dance in their midst. They move towards the arena and 
keep time with claps of hands or with the feet. And, the ensemble 
grows, involving almost the whole community. 

This is the atmosphere from which spring the folk dances of 
India. 


From Kashmir in the North, to Cape Comorin in the South, 
from Saurashtra and Maharashtra in the West, to Manipur in the 
East, the village life throbs with the natural gaiety which expresses 

itself in these popular dances. 

Originating in the harvest festivals of our ancient ancestors, 
when the Gods were invoked or appeased through magical verses 
and the dancing foot, the folk dances retain the spontaneity 
and vitality of much of their primary impulse; the quick of the pri 
mitive soul. For, as in the earlier times, man bridged the distance 
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between this world and the other world through the dance, by as¬ 
suming the role of Gods and demons, so, now, he celebrates these 
intensest moments by his varying steps, taking colour from nature 
which he conquers, and with which he allies himself. Thus he 
casts a spell on himself and on the elements which surround him. 

This ambivalent relation between man and nature must be 
emphasised, if we are to appreciate the folk dances of India. 

Apparently lush and beautiful, our land yields with difficulty. 
The peasant tills the soil patiently. If the rains do not come, the 
hot sun cracks the earth into millions of fissures, and the peasant’s 
ordeal is hard, indeed. So, we find that he fights against nature, 
and yet loves it dearly. The spirits of the past ages, which symbol¬ 
ise natural calamities, like drought, famine, flood and pestilence, 
persist. And he exorcises the fears of these dread forces in the per¬ 
manent, yet ever alive, forms of movement, of his limbs and linea¬ 
ments. 

Again, when the clouds pour down, the heart of the farmer 
is full. It is full of sunshine and god, full of the freedom of the 
wind and the songs of his land. And the inner life bubbles up in his 
soul. The deeper rhythms move his feet to dance, even as the 
magic of rhythm moves little children to dance. Thus, if the gods 
give the blessings of plenty as the reward for work, man offers his 
gratitude through the one art which is nearest to prayer—dance. 

* s wh Y man unconsciously simulates the movements 
o birds, beasts and flowers in his rhythmic stances. Like the 

swaying of the branches, sway the legs and the arms; like the 

waving grasses waves the body; like the ears of corn are the heads 
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And, in this way, the folk dances of India show, in the most 
obvious manner, the basic connection between outside movements 
and inner rhythms. 

Starting from the early morning chime of temple bells, the 
people’s life revolves round the rhythmic acts of fetching water, 
milking the cows, churning the butter, pounding the rice, the honk¬ 
ing of cattle behind the plough, the scattering of seeds and the 
ultimate reaping. Certain movements have been abstracted from 
all those movements, from those operations, and they have been 
reduced to the simplest forms or cadences. The repetitions of these 
cadences, in the essential rhythms, find expression in the dance¬ 
like eddies of life, purified from everything else, except music and 
passion for movement, to lift man’s ordinary life from the daily 
drudgeries to the splendours of the highest moments. 

The folk dances of India reveal not only the individual 
talents of our people, but the collective traditions of each part of 
our countryside, the characteristics of the community, and a love 
for rhythm almost as though it were the eternal life. 

While the differences of landscape and atmosphere have 
brought about a great variety of rhythms, of musical compositions, 
of costumes and dance styles, the underlying religious feelings, which 
were bound up with the nature-cults of ancient and mediaeval 
India, have become part of a unique national tradition for the 
whole country, with an interior oneness of purpose and aspiration. 

The vast variety of folk dances of India may be grouped 
under three heads: 

1. Community dances held on the main religious festivals 
and social occasions; 
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2. Tribal dances, rooted in aboriginal cults and expres¬ 
sive of their magical philosophies of life ; 

3. Folk dances preserved by hereditary professional 
families and troupes, who perform at birth, betrothel 
and marriage in the villages. 

Of all these dances, it can be said that, as they came to our 
people, at work, not at the expense of life, but as exaltations of life 
itself, they belong to the whole people and express the imaginative 
life. It is true that they face the challenge of modern industrial 
civilization, and have tended to lapse here and there, through their 
inertia. But it is also certain that the present rehearsals all 
over the country of these old dance cultures can be kept alive, not 
as eddies of momentary impluse but as the fountains from which all 
flow again. 

In this little book we will not divide the dances according to 
whether they are community, tribal or professional dances, but 
we shall describe them as the urges of pastoral man of the differ¬ 
ent parts of our country dedicated to the spirit of rhythm, which 
is worshipped in the peasant’s prayer: x 

“ The dancing foot, the tinkling bells, 

The songs that are sung, 

And the varying steps, 

Find these within yourself, 

Then shall your fetters fall away.” 
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RAJASTHAN: GHUMAR DANCE 

During the centuries of heroic life, through which the feudal 
houses of Rajasthan struggled to retain their forts and their moral 
codes, there arose an intense feeling for the dignity of the free life. 
Legends of honour and love grew up, recalling the noble deeds of 
the valiant heroes and heroines. These have been told by the old 
bards, with that feeling of respect for the form of story-telling which 
makes the annals of Rajasthan, even in their amorphousness, equal 
to the Tales of Genji of Japan, or of the bardic narratives of mediae¬ 
val Europe. 

The feeling for the dignity of life that imbued these peoples 
also filled their moving limbs, and they have given many gifts of 
dance to our romantic tradition. 

Of these, the Ghumar dance is the most popular throughout 
Rajasthan. 

“ Love of my heart, I come to you with my head-cloth raised 
above my eyes, coyly, but full of joy.” 

Thus sing the girls, as they go forward in clothes coloured 
with earth-colours, with brass-plates of offerings in their hands, 
to the temples, on the festival of lights, Diwali , or the festival of 
spring, Holiy or the local ceremony of Gangor Puja. And as the 
tune becomes more than a mumble, they put their offerings aside 
and step out into a circle, dancing to the simplest beats, with 
graceful movements of the upraised hands. Slowly, the curved 
bodies gather force, and the tempo reaches an abandon of the limbs 

that is almost ultimate. 
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The Ghumar, as well as the many other folk dances of Rajas¬ 
than, though deriving from religious ceremonials, have tended to 
become secular, knitting village communities together. 



HIMACHAL PRADESH s PANGI DANCE 


Himachal Pradesh is the region of the lower reaches of the 
Himalayan Range, extending to the Siwalik Mountains below 
which are the Punjab plains. Rugged mountains here are inter¬ 
spersed by pine forests and lush green valleys. 

Scaling the heights with heavy loads on their backs, these 
people walk slowly. Therefore, they dance slowly, and the soft 
music of their songs is a drawl. 

But there is nothing that thrills these people more than to 

get together at the religious fairs and seasonal festivals, with their 

markets full of merchandise and a jostling humanity in the gayest 

clothes. In several parts of these mountains, the people dance 

for the sheer pleasure of it. Their lovely lyrical movements fuse 

with exact team-work and almost perfect synchronisation, as 

for instance, in the dance of the Gaddi shepherds of the Kangra 
valley. 

But the culmination of their community dances is often seen 
during the Dushera festival which enacts the epic battle of the 
God King Rama and his brother Lakshmana against the demon 
king, Ravana. Then, the copper Narsingas call the heavenly 
hosts to witness, even as they call the folk to assemble. And, the 
symbolic Gods dance, and the men and women join in, arms en- 
linked, swaying in a ring, on and on, until they fall away ex¬ 
hausted, on the village green to sleep under the roof of the sky. 
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KERALA: KAIKOTTIKALI DANCE 

Palm fronds bending huskily over the blue lagoons of inlets 
of the sea fill Kerala in South India with a deep tranquillity. 

And in this calm the people labour patiently, crowning their 
ceaseless toil with the festival of Onam on their New Year s Day. 

Bigger boats than those in which they go fishing are brought 
out for the boat-race on that day. In this part of the country they 
measure the age of man by the number of boat-races he has seen. 
The elders give blessings to the young on the Onam day, making 
gifts of new cloth to their kith and kin ; for, as the land will be 
covered by a new harvest, so must the body be covered with new 
apparel. The village girls make a circle of flowers called the 
attappoo , which is the prelude to the Kaikottikali dance. 

The dancers move in a circle, weaving gestures which signify 
the emergence of shoots and leaves crowned by claps of the hands 
all to the tune of well-known melodies. The Kaikottikali dance 
is similar to the Kummi folk dance, and the Kolattam, which latter 
is, however, danced with sticks in hand. 

As the Kaikottikali dancers move with the grace of the sway¬ 
ing palms, the impluse of their delicate movements merges 
almost into the orderly steps of a classical style. 
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MANIPUR: RAS 


The State of Manipur in eastern India is synonymous with 
dance. Here old and young, even the littlest children, dance together, 
the rite being obligatory on every woman, while it is optional for 
men, though most of them take part. Thus, dance is an integral 
part of the life of the people of Manipur. 

The word Ras derives from the traditional Ras Lila , which is 
a survival of the dances of the various cults based on the legendary 
love of Lord Krishna and his consort Radha. As the worship of 
Krishna was the dominant form of Hindu religion in this region, 
the songs associated with the Ras Lila are familiar in almost every 
home. 

These arias divide the recitation of the Ras Lila into six main 
parts: 1. Krishna appears dancing ; 2. Radha appears dancing ; 
3. Krishna and Radha dance together ; 4. they have a love-quarrel 
when either Radha or Krishna refuses to go on dancing ; followed 
by the 5. the union of Radha and Krishna, when they get to¬ 
gether with the gopis (maids); 6. the last phase when Radha and 
the gopis pledge their eternal devotion to Lord Krishna. 

The play of emotions in the Ras , with the crisis of separa¬ 
tion and re-union, make the love-cries tender in the extreme. As 
the variegated colours of the landscape have imprinted themselves 
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on the costumes worn by the dancers of Manipur, the spectacle of 
the Ras fills all hearts with strange energies. 

There are other forms of Ras in Manipur, the Basant Ras of 
the first full-moon of spring, the lighter Kunj Ras performed at 
Dushera, showing Radha and Krishna as ideal lovers, the Maha 
Ras of the full-moon in December, showing the separation of the 
divine lovers when Radha threatens to kill herself unless Krishna 
returns to her, the Natna Ras when Krishna sports with the 
eight gopis (maids). 

And, of course, there are the popular folk dances Lai Harauva 

associated with the love of Lord Shiva and his consort Parvati, and 

the various Kirtans, or song recitals, in which the fervent singers 

and musicians stand up one by one and dance to the music, either 
separately or in pairs. 

And the dance of the musical instrument Mirdaung charges 
its substance of vivid musical accents into a style of dramatic 
expression which is unique in our country. 
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A Kashmiri folk dance 
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A folk dance of Madhya Pradesh 
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Bamboo dance of the Mizo, Assam 
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A Koli lolk dance, Muh*»ia*dilr.i 












KASHMIR 


Nature and feeling are mixed in different proportions 
in different climes. The intensity of the snow-bound winter of 
Kashmir makes the people of the beautiful valley huddle together 
in semi-darkness for months. The shadows lengthen and the 
brightness of the lunar phases are welcomed for the light as much 
as the sun-rays are grasped for the warmth. 

As the frozen dreams lift from the frosted heart, the winter 
passes. And, then, sheep and shepherd renew acquaintance wit 
the hills. The water in the lake loses its iciness and the girls ta k 
of festivals. The struggling trees put out fruit. And the va ey 
of Kashmir is filled with cherries. In the seed of every flower is 
a silent chanting of the burial of the winter. 

All this loveliness is mirrored in the exquisite craftsmanship 
of the Kashmiri. The leaves of the chinar tree are in their wood¬ 
work, the lotuses of the lakes are carved on the brassware ; and the 
lilies and roses are woven on their silks. And, the main river in 
Srinagar and the lakes around the city become floating markets 

of flowers in mid-spring. 

The change from one season to the other is reflected in the 
temperament of the Kashmiri. The smiles of the girls ar y 
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a counterpart of the strumming of the men. The discovery of 
simple emotions on the basic pitcher-drum makes everyone akin, 
clearing the shadows and bursting into the rhetoric of songs com¬ 
pelled from within. 

The dance arises as a completion of the song, every new 
phrase in its development intensifying the energy, until it needs the 
counter-energy of hands beating against each other, and then the 
whole symphony heightens into the swirling movement of pairs of 
bodies. Stretched and taut, leaning backwards and forwards, 
held to the centre by joined hands, goes the longing and the coun¬ 
ter-longing, growing into spirals, like flashes of lightning. The 
outer curves are not self-conscious, however, but seem to be ignited 
from the hidden fires of life. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


If the dance is the expression of the cultures of our pastoral 
communities, then it is the very life-blood of the tribal people. 

The remnants of those races of our country, who were left 
behind in the dense jungles when the advance towards city states 
began in our country a few centuries before the mediaeval period, 
these aboriginals possess patterns of civilization which are organic, 
self-contained universes within our own. In that sense they are 
not, as they are familiarly called, backward tribal cultures, but 
people with life-concepts adequate to the quiet life in the forest 
with limited possibilities of cultivation, thus making the hunt the 
chief source of food apart from small patches of cultivable land. 
Living isolated lives, the tribal people survive mainly through their 
resourcefulness and ingenuity in tracking game. 

As they tread the jungle-paths with nimble steps, we find 
their footsteps in the dance also very deft. And, as they bend their 
bodies to plant and re-plant the paddy, the forward band of their 
torsos shapes the curves of their dances. As the preoccupations 
of the tribal people have been with the life patterns scrupulously 
preserved by their ancestors, they have inherited the dance forms, 
almost entire, for generations. But they bring more than mere 
form to their contemporary practice: they bring a flame whic 1- 
perhaps the permanent life-force of their race. 
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Since woman is the equal partner of man in work, among 
the Baigas, Gonds, Murias and the Santhals, she is also the inevi¬ 
table partner of man in the dance. 

The women link arms and dance in straight lines opposite 
the men who form another line. And then they move in rectangles 
towards each other, and backwards, to come forward again, swaying 
rhythmically, with perfect poise. After a while the sexes mix and 
form new patterns. 

The Gonds use stilts to cover long distances through marshes 
and tracks. So the youth of the tribe has evolved a unique stilt 

dance. 

Most of the other dances of the tribal people of Madhya 
Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bengal and Andhra are similar 
in movements as well as in the living imagination they bring to 

this activity. 

Their dances are more directly connected with the daily life 
and with the harvest than those of other folk. On the full-moon 
night of Bheadon they dance the Nava Rani dance. In Megh they 
dance the Diwali, and in Chetra the Chait Danda dance. 

After scattering the seeds in the fields, they dance the Beej 
Putni dance. Shravan, the month of the rains, is the time for the 
God dance. The Goncha dance is offered to the Goddess of ram 

and lasts the whole night. 
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GUJERAT: GARBA and RAS 


There is a strong emphasis of pastoral traditions in the 
largely rural landscapes of Gujerat and Saurashtra. Far beyond the 
confines of the capital city, the imagination of the people inheres 
in the ripening fields, in birth and death, and in the problems of 
the destiny of the soul. The legends of the symbol of divine love, 
Lord Krishna, who is said to have ruled in Saurashtra for 100 
years, have formed the unchanging substance of some of the loveli¬ 
est and most lyrical songs. And, the human impulses have ex¬ 
cited the people so constantly that their minds have run towards 
the vivid colours of the senses and towards the rich experience of 
the ordinary life. Colourful embroideries, with lovely little mirrors 
inset among the rich and vivid designs, heighten the torrid lands¬ 
capes of Saurashtra. 

As the loves of Lord Krishna were woven into the texture of 
people s imagination in this part of western India, naturally the 
Ras Lila or Krishna Lila , based on the songs of the Radha-Krishna 
myth dominate the area. 

Apart from the devotional Ras Lila , based on this legend, the 
most popular form of dance in Gujerat is the Garba. 

As water is scarce in Gujerat, the water-pot Garbi, in which 

women carry water from the well, has been traditionally worship¬ 
ped. 
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On the nine nights of the Navaratri festival, the girls dance 
the Garba, the dance which derives from the clay-pot Garbi. 

The Garbi pot is painted with earth-colours and a light is 
placed within it. Then, it is ceremoniously placed in the house. 
And, village girls, with their own Garbis on their heads, go from 
house to house and dance around the household Garbi. The 
women of the house sing the first line of the song while the rest 
repeat it in chorus. Beating time gracefully, sideways at each step, 
with sweeping gestures of the arms, they move upwards and 
downwards, and on the sides, clapping at the end of each 
movement. 

The Dandya Ras in which the dancers use sticks (sometimes 
gunghroos tied to their ends), is mainly danced by the men, though 
the women bring flashing colours and lovely spirals of movement 
into this dance with their flowing skirts and hip-cloth. 

One of the most impressive work dances of this country is 
the Tippani dance, performed by the Koli women. This dance 
takes its cue from the beating of the floor into a permanent glaze 
while building the old-style houses. So a group of Koli women, 
with their tippanis (long sticks, with flat-bottom bases and gungh¬ 
roos tied at the end) dance in a circle or semi-circle, executing 
synchronised work-movements in perfect unison, levelling up the 
imaginary floor. 
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ASSAM 


Of Assam the Chinese traveller, Huen Tsang wrote in 640 
A.D.: “ The climate is soft and temperate. The people are 
honest and simple.” And this observation describes the many 
peoples of this region, who are the result of the fusion of the Mongol, 
the Aryan and the Dravidian strains. In the impenetrable hills 
and forests, they plant their terraced fields of rice or cultivate fruit 
trees, or seek a livelihood in the tea gardens. 

The main cultural streams of this region owe their sources to 

the fertile imagination of the tribal peoples, who live isolated lives 

in various parts of the land. These aboriginals, surviving under 

the dominion of these variegated fauna, have evolved legends and 

songs and ditties which are pronouncedly pastoral in their inspira¬ 
tion. 


And, according to their civilization patterns, they have 
gathered their beauty and strength from the experience of the 
collective life. So choral improvisation is a major aspect of crea¬ 
tivity among these folk. 


# d ance of the Jaintia tribe is a vivid example of the com¬ 
munity dance, and the synchronisation of the foot-work and gest¬ 
ures of the hand is insisted upon. 
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These characteristics are shared by the Khasi, the Mizo, the 
Borokachari and Naga tribes of Assam. Pronouncedly Mongoloid 
in their features, the rhythmic movements of the Khasis are rather 
formalistic, obviously through long practice of the dance. 

The Mizo people live among the bamboo forests in one of the 
remote valleys of the region. And as bamboo is the mainstay of 
the daily life, from the houses they build with it, and the water 
they fetch from the well, the bamboo plays a vital part also in their 
dance. Perhaps the rhythmic movements, with which they hop 
about in the shifting rectangular space, made of bamboo poles, 
may be called acrobatics rather than dance. But though the 
square formed by the four long bamboo poles, placed across one 
another, looks simple, it becomes complex when opened and closed 
to the beat of the drum by men who sit near the ends of the poles. 
And when the dancers hop, on one foot outside the square, and in¬ 
side when it opens, and the tempo of the drum increases, their 

leaps and jumps become more intricate and assume an extraordi¬ 
nary pattern. 

The Nagas inhabit the borderland between Assam and Nor¬ 
thern Burma. There are many tribes of the Nagas and each of 
these has a distinctive dance style. Being traditional warriors and 
hunters, their dances are warlike in character and present abstract 
concepts of the hunt. Apart from these work sources, their dances 
are rooted in the animistic beliefs in the fire, water and earth in¬ 
carnations of the great creator. Resplendent head-dresses and 
ornaments are donned by the Nagas, with coats of war-paint on their 
bodies and necklaces of stones or horns around their necks, brass or 
ivory armlets on the biceps, all through an elaborate ritual of the 
toilet before the dance. And the vigour of the movements reaches 
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beyond the picturesque to an emotional and moral order created 
out of themselves by a fantastic, energetic and extravagant imagi- 

nation. 
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For instance, as the long spear is brandished overhead and 
hurled at invisible enemies, then rapidly thrust at the dancer’s own 
limbs, and as he successfully escapes the assault on himself 
by himself, we see a dramatic art of the seemingly inexhaustible 
creative power that achieves the genuine qualities of art. 

The Zemi Nagas display tremendous histrionic skill in the 
re-creation of the movements of the bee, the hornbill and the 
butterfly. 

The Kaburi Nagas have evolved human gestures into geo¬ 
metric patterns in imitation of the vegetation and the soil. 

The agrarian Zemi tribe perform a harvest dance sharing 
familiar motifs with the Bengal Santhals. Also, they enact a cock¬ 
fight dance in which groups of boys and girls stage a mock fight 
with the exuberance of utter happiness. 

The Borokachari are also mainly engaged in agricultural 
pursuits as they live in the plains. And they worship God Shiva 
and his consort Sakti, like their neighbours further South. 

Their dances celebrate the Bihu, new year, day before the 
sowing season, the Habejenai performed after the celebrations of 
weddings, the Nat puja which is held in honour of God Shiva, to 
cultivate power in order to subdue the universe. 


MAHARASHTRA : KOLI DANCE 


On the seacoast of Maharashtra, among the foothills of the 
western ghats live the Koli fishing folk, entirely dependent on 
the sea for their livelihood. Their spiritual life, as well as their 
daily customs in food and dress, owes much to the customs and 
conventions of the villages of the interior. But the sea shapes their 
moods, even as their feet reflect the secret rhythms felt under the 
currents of the sea. 

They celebrate the yearly festivals with the unique popular 
dance, full of vitality, grace and good humour. 

The fisherman stand in two rows holding miniature oars in 
their hands, moving in unison in imitation of the movement 
of rowing a boat. And thus, swaying, forwards and backwards, 
they create the dramatic illusion of a boat tossing on the waves of 
the sea. 

The fisherwomen also stand in rows, arms enlinked and 
advance towards the men. 

The separate formations break up and they dance together, 
with movements symbolising the surface of the waters, breaking 
of the waves on the shores of the sea, the rowing from cliff to cliff 
and the casting of nets to catch the fish. 
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The dances of the fisher-folk have presumably been long 
brooded over. And so unbrokenly, for generations, all the passion 
for life, all the agony of the long nights spent in waiting for the 
catch, have been expressed in movements that are like prayer, as 
though the whole community lift their hands together and say: 

“ In the search of bread, we have touched the depths of the 
sea and the ceilings of the sky.” 
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PUNJAB s BHANGRA and GIDDHA 

There is nearly everywhere in the Punjab that leaven of exu¬ 
berance and vitality which comes to the people from surplus har¬ 
vests; for, as everyone knows, the land of the five rivers is a vast 
granary. 

The people move like flames of energetic feeling about their 

work, their talk and their pleasure—and even their sorrow seems 

heroic. This results in a vivid sensitiveness to the real life, powerful 

enough to turn into fantasy at the heightening of the spirit. And 

as in nature everything calls up its contrary, so, from the apparent 

hardness of the life and the land arises the softness of the songs of 

the Punjab and the strange warmth of the community dance, the 
Bhangra. 

The season for the Bhangra dance starts with the sowing 
of wheat, when the young men of the village gather together in 
some open field, under the light of the full-moon, in answer to the 
beat of the Bhangra drum. The dancers begin to move in a circle, 
so that as many of the village community as wish can join in without 
breaking the dance. By now the drummer, with the drum hang¬ 
ing dow n from his neck, becomes the centre of the circle striking 
his instrument with two sticks, which he lifts now and then to bec¬ 
kon the dancers to a higher tempo of movement. On the sides of 
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the drummer stand the leaders of the dance, who are distinguished 
by greater skill, both as dancers and songsters. They come forward 
at intervals and covering the left ear with their palm, so as to hear 
better with the right, give a boli or dholla , derived from the tradi¬ 
tional folk songs of the Punjab. This is a kind of variation of the 
theme, after which the dancers swirl around in step at an even 
greater tempo clapping their hands and waving their sticks, ex¬ 
claiming, Bale Bale ! Ohe Bale Bale , to inspire themselves and 
others to the abandon of the dance. 

The essential nearness to the reality of the Punjabis is reflec¬ 
ted in the dress even in the Bhangra costume which consists of a 
bright, earth-coloured patka on the head, a lachha, or lungi of 
the same hue, worn as a loin-cloth, a long tunic and a black or blue 
waist-coat studded with rustic simplicity, and, of course, the gung- 
hroos on the ankles. 

The Bhangra season concludes with the Besakhi fair when 
the golden wheat is harvested and the granaries are stocked full 
for the year. 

The' flames that burn so simply and purely in the Bhangra 
can also be seen in the vital Giddha dance of the women of the 

Punjab. 

Deriving from the ancient ring dance, the traditions of the 
vital people of these northern plains have yielded precisely the 
symbols they need for the expression of their ardent spirits. 

As the words of Punjabi speech are vigorous because they 
come from the market, or the field, or from the great poet-saints 
of the mediaeval age, so are the songs sung by the women made 
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